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aristocracy alike was the new mercantile class in the rapidly
growing towns and the great vested interests concerned with
seaborne trade. In the north and among the landed gentry in
the west the old faith lingered but not with the fierce anger of
the counter-reformers on the Continent, whose emissaries were
to come later in the reign to disturb England's peace. Such
religious enthusiasm as there was in the south of England was
provided by the returned Protestant exiles and by the growing
force of Puritanism in the towns.

Associated with the Catholic cause were the unpopular
monarchies of France and Spain, each with rebellious Protestant
subjects with whom English sympathies necessarily lay for
military and political, quite as much as religious, reasons. At
Mary's death six sees had been vacant and four more bishops
died in the year of Elizabeth's accession. No revolution was
needed in the circumstances to bring back Protestantism. It
was necessary in form to repeal the Marian legislation and to
restore the royal supremacy and the Prayer Book of 1552.
Parliament agreed to both, although, in the House of Lords, all
the spiritual peers at first voted against the Prayer Book and
the Uniformity Bill only passed in the end by a majority of three.
This might suggest that the old religion had many supporters,
but in the Commons there was a large majority for c reform.5

It was an age of new men who faced a new world, and they
found it good. France and Spain, the traditional enemies of
England, were weak and Scotland, for so long a threat to every
English sovereign, was on the way to becoming a friendly power,
with the Catholic queen losing ground every day. Spain was
at hand to ensure that the only possible threat to English
security, an active and offensive alliance between Mary Queen
of Scots and France, would never come into being. France,
Spain, and the empire might waste their strength in wars of
religion, but in England men could see only the dawning of
the Atlantic age. Their minds and hearts were bent on adven-
ture, and the new religion, denying the leadership alike of Rome
and Geneva, was essentially insular. The cultural as well as the
political links with the old days and the old continental system
were broken. No longer had English statesmen, faced with a
wealthy and autonomous Church, to heed the trends of papal